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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST ANNUAL MEETING, CHICAGO, 
DECEMBER i AND 2, 191 1 



THE INCEPTION OF THE MOVEMENT 

The National Council of Teachers of English grew out of the work of 
a committee of the National Education Association. At the meeting of 
the English Round Table of the Secondary Department in Boston, July 
1, iqio, it was voted that a committee of schoolmen be appointed to 
lay before the College-Entrance Examination Board the views of the 
high-school principals and teachers of the country in regard to the present 
uniform entrance requirements in English and the examinations set 
upon them. Accordingly, in September of that year, Mr. Edwin L. 
Miller, the chairman of the Round Table, appointed the following 
committee: Charles S. Thomas, of Massachusetts; Benjamin A. Heydrick, 
of New York; Henry B. Dewey, of Washington; Mrs. Henry Hulst, of 
Michigan; Reuben Post Halleck, of Kentucky; Miss Fannie W. 
McLean, of California; and James F. Hosic, of the Chicago Teachers 
College. This committee prepared a folder, directed especially to 
co-operating committees, who were asked to collect data. In the course 
of this correspondence it became clear that the English teachers of the 
country were not well organized — that they had no effective means of 
working together. Hence, when the Round Table met at San Francisco 
on July 12, 191 1, a resolution was passed, calling upon the Committee 
on College-Entrance Requirements to take the initiative in forming a 
national society of teachers of English of a representative and permanent 
character. In pursuance of this resolution, after consulting the mem- 
bers of his committee and many others, the chairman sent out the 
following program-bulletin: 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

THE CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

November 5, 191 1 
Dear Fellow-Teacher: 

The English Round Table of the National Education Association, at its 
recent meeting in San Francisco, passed a resolution calling upon the Com- 
mittee on College-Entrance Requirements which was appointed at Boston the 
year before, to organize a National Council of Teachers of English. The 
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intention was to create a representative body, which could reflect and render 
effective the will of the various local associations and of individual teachers, 
and, by securing concert of action, greatly improve the conditions surrounding 
English work. In accordance with the resolution mentioned above, a meeting 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, to be held in Chicago, December 
1 and 2, 191 1, is hereby called. Four sessions are arranged for, the first to 
begin at 10 :oo o'clock, Friday, December 1, and the last to end at noon on 
Saturday. The time chosen, it will be noted, is the Thanksgiving recess. 

The headquarters of the Council will be the Great Northern Hotel, corner 
of Jackson Boulevard and Dearborn Street. Reservations should be made at 
once. See schedule inclosed. 

Faithfully yours, 

James Fleming Hosic, 

Chairman of the Committee 
Program 
friday, december i 

10 A.M. IN I. 38 

The Purpose of the Council. The Chairman of the Round Table Committee. 
Possibilities of the Work of the Council. Professor Edwin Lewis, Lewis 

Institute, Chicago, and others. 
The Need of Improvement in the Conditions Surrounding the Teaching of 

Composition. Professor Edwin M. Hopkins, University of Kansas, 

chairman of a committee of investigation appointed by the Modern 

Language Association. 
Discussion. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER I 
I =30 P.M. IN L 38 

The English Course in the American High School. 

1. A report of progress, by the chairman of the Committee on College- 
Entrance Requirements, appointed by the English Round Table of the 
National Education Association. 

2. A New England View, by Mr. Charles S. Thomas, Newtonville, Mass. 

3. A New York View, by a speaker to be announced. 

4. Some Impressions of an Itinerant, by Miss Emma Breck, Oakland, Cal. 

5. A Plan of Organization of High-School English, by Mrs. Henry Hulst, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

6. Discussion. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER I 
6:30 P.M. IN THE CHICAGO ROOM 

Banquet. Plates, one dollar and fifty cents. 

Address: Possibilities of Co-operation in Teaching, Doctor Ella Flagg 
Young, Superintendent of Chicago Schools. 

What Problems Should the Council First Attempt to Solve ? A series of three- 
minute talks. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2 
9 A.M. IN L 38 

Business Session. Permanent Organization of the Council. 
The Educational Work of the Drama League of America, Mrs. A. Starr Best, 
President, Evanston, 111. 

organization of the council 

About sixty-five delegates and representative teachers from twelve 
states responded to the call in person, and letters were received from 
many more. In all, some twenty states were interested in the move- 
ment, including those so remote as Massachusetts, California, North 
Dakota, and Texas. New York sent delegates from both state and city 
associations. The spirit throughout was one of intense earnestness. 

At the first session, Professor Fred N. Scott, of the University of 
Michigan, was elected temporary chairman and Professor James F. Hosic, 
of the Chicago Teachers College, secretary. On motion, the chairman 
appointed the following committee of nine to prepare a constitution and 
nominate officers: John M. Clapp, Lake Forest College; Emma J. 
Breck, Oakland (Cal.) High School; E. H. Kemper McComb, Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis; Theodore C. Mitchill, Jamaica 
High School, New York; Robert W. Neal, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College; Mrs. Henry Hulst, Grand Rapids (Mich.) High School; James 
F. Hosic, Chicago Teachers College; Ernest R. Clark, East High School, 
Rochester, N.Y.; Edwin M. Hopkins, University of Kansas. 

This committee met at luncheon, discussed the fundamental prin- 
ciples to be embodied in the plan of organization, namely, representation, 
permanence, and effectiveness of action, and appointed a subcommittee 
to embody these ideas in a constitution. This committee consisted of 
Mr. Clapp, chairman, Miss Breck, Mr. Hosic, and Mr. Mitchill. 

After discussion and revision at two sessions of the main committee, 
the constitution, substantially as printed below, was agreed upon, and 
persons were selected as nominees for the Board of Directors as required 
by it. The plan of organization was reported to the general meeting on 
Saturday morning and, with slight amendment, was adopted (see below). 
The following were elected members of the Board of Directors, and 
proceeded to cast lots to determine who should hold office for one, two, 
and three years respectively: 

MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR ONE YEAR 

John M. Clapp, professor of English, Lake Forest College, Lake 
Forest, 111.; Ernest R. Clark, head of the Department of English, East 
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High School, Rochester, N.Y.; Cornelia Steketee Hulst, head of the 
Department of English, High School, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Samuel A. 
Lynch, head of the Department of English, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, la. ; Grace Darling, chairman of the Department of English, 
Bowen High School, Chicago, 111. ; Edwin L. Miller, assistant principal, 
Central High School, Detroit, Mich. ; Edwin M. Hopkins, professor of 
rhetoric and English language, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. ; 
Emma J. Breck, head of the Department of English, Oakland High 
School, Oakland, Cal.; Roger H. Motten, professor of English, Colo- 
rado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR TWO YEARS 

Harry K. Bassett, assistant professor of English, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; E. H. Kemper McComb, head of the Depart- 
ment of English, Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Lemuel A. Pittenger, critic teacher, School of Education, University of 
Indiana, Bloomington, Ind.; Elizabeth Graeme Barbour, head of the 
Department of English, Girls' High School, Louisville, Ky. ; Vernon P. 
Squires, professor of English, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, N.D.; Ellen F. P. Peake, Department of Literature, State Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wis. ; Joseph Milnor Dorey, head of the Department 
of English, High School, Trenton, N.J.; Fred Newton Scott, professor 
of rhetoric, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; James M. 
Powers, superintendent of schools, Salem, Ore. 

MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR THREE YEARS 

Robert W. Neal, head of the Department of English, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass.; Chester Noyes Greenough, 
assistant professor of English, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Walter J. Hunting, superintendent of schools, Carson City, Nev. ; John 
H. Cox, professor of English, University of West Virginia, Morgantown, 
W.Va.; James Fleming Hosic, head of the Department of English, 
Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, 111.; Theodore C. Mitchill, prin- 
cipal of the Jamaica High School, Jamaica, N. Y. ; Vincil Carey Coulter, 
head of the Department of English, State Normal School, Warrensburg, 
Mo.; Nathan Wilson Walker, professor of education in the University 
of North Carolina and state inspector of high schools, Chapel Hill, N.C.; 
George B. Aiton, state inspector of high schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A recess was then taken, during which those present signed the 
constitution as charter members. Several of the largest associations of 
English teachers in the various states and large cities were provisionally 
enrolled by their representatives. 
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The Council was then called to order and the following officers were 
announced as elected for the ensuing year by the Board of Directors, in 
accordance with the constitution: President, Professor Scott; First 
Vice-President, Miss Breck; Second Vice-President, Mr. Mitchill; 
Secretary, Professor Hosic; Treasurer, Professor Bassett; Members of 
the Executive Committee, for one year, Miss Darling; for two years, 
Mr. Pittenger; for three years, Professor Hopkins. 

Constitution of the National Council of Teachers of English 

i. NAME 
This organization shall be known as the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

H. OBJECT 

The object of the Council shall be to increase the effectiveness of school and 
college work in English. 

m. officers and management 

The management of the affairs of the Council shall be vested in a Board of 
Directors, not to exceed thirty in number, and in the officers chosen by the 
Board of Directors. At least one-half of the Board of Directors shall be 
delegates from associations of teachers of English. 

The Directors shall be elected by the Council for a term of three years, 
provided, that at the first election one-third shall be chosen for one year, one- 
third for two years, and one-third for three years, and, provided further, that 
not more than three Directors shall be from the same state. 

The Directors shall choose annually from their own number a President, 
two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall serve in these 
capacities, in both the Council and the Board. Except in so far as the 
Council may by vote limit its powers, the Board of Directors shall have full 
authority to manage the business and the properties of the Council, to fill 
vacancies in offices and committees, to make all necessary arrangements for 
meetings and for procuring of speakers, and to appropriate funds from the net 
balance in the treasury in payment for any services, rents, publications, or 
other expenses properly incurred in carrying out the work of the Council. 
But neither the Council nor any officer or committee shall contract any 
indebtedness exceeding the net balance then remaining in the treasury. 
Requisitions must be signed by the Secretary and the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Meetings of the Board of Directors shall be called by the Secretary at the 
direction of the President or at the request of three members of the Board. 
Seven members of the Board shall constitute a quorum. 

The Board of Directors shall appoint from their own number, for a term of 
three years each, three members, who, with the President and the Secretary, 
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shall constitute the Executive Committee. This committee shall direct the 
work of the Council under the general policy determined by the Board of 
Directors. The terms of the three members chosen shall be so arranged that 
one new appointment shall be made each year. Three members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall constitute a quorum. 

IV. MEETINGS OV THE COUNCIL 

The annual meeting of the Council shall be held at such place and time as 
the Executive Committee shall designate. Special meetings may be called at 
any time by the Executive Committee, or by petition, filed with the Secretary, 
of 10 per cent of the membership of the Council. 

V. MEMBERSHIP 

Membership in the Council shall be of three kinds: individual, collective, 
and associate. The individual membership shall consist of teachers and super- 
visors of teaching in active service; the collective membership, of associations 
of English teachers, each of such associations being entitled to one delegate 
for each one hundred members or fraction thereof; the associate membership, 
of persons other than teachers and supervisors, who wish to be identified with 
the work of the Council. Only individual members and delegates of associations 
shall have the right to vote and to hold office. 

Candidates for membership shall be passed upon by a Membership Com- 
mittee of three, appointed by the Executive Committee. A unanimous vote 
of the Membership Commitee shall be necessary for the election of a candidate. 

The annual dues of the individual and associate membership shall be two 
dollars, payable in advance at the beginning of the fiscal year. The annual 
dues for associations of English teachers shall be ten dollars. All members 
shall be entitled to receive the publications of the Council without extra 
charge. 

The fiscal year shall begin November first. 

VI. RESIGNATIONS 

Resignations must be made in writing and sent to the Secretary of the 
Council not later than January first in any fiscal year. 

Members whose dues are not paid for the current fiscal year and who do not 
send in a written resignation by or before January first, provided, that two 
notices, at least, that the dues are payable have been mailed to such members, 
shall be dropped from the Council. 

VII. AMENDMENTS 

This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present at any regular meeting of the Council, provided, that at least one 
month's notice be given to each member of the nature of any proposed amend- 
ment or addition, such notice to be sent upon the order of the Executive 
Committee. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

A number of resolutions were offered and disposed of as follows: 
Resolved, That the National Council of Teachers of English indorses the 
work of the Committee on Composition of the English Section of the Central 
Division of the Modern Language Association. We commend the report of 
this committee to the attention of every English teacher and of every school 
officer; and we request the co-operation of educational organizations, institu- 
tions, state officers, and the press in securing the utmost publicity for the 
report. 

Proposed by Professor Hopkins and adopted. 

The Council directed the Executive Committee to request state 
officers, including high-school inspectors, to furnish data with reference 
to the comparative cost of equipment and instruction for the various 
departments of the high schools; also to call the attention of the United 
States Department of Education and of the Carnegie Commission to the 
report of the Committee on Composition, with reference to possible 
publication. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English be directed to request the proper officers of the organ- 
izations represented in the National Conference on Uniform Entrance 
Requirements to include in their several delegations an adequate number 
of representatives from the public high schools. 

Proposed by Mr. Mitchill and adopted. 

Mr. Clark then offered the resolutions adopted by the New York 
State Association of English teachers at its meeting in Teachers College, 
December, 1909. These were as follows: 

I. This Association affirms its conviction that any requirements for 
college or for the granting of the Regents Academic Diploma should be such as 
to lead to the best preparation for graduation from high school. 

II. The requirement in English for graduation from high school, for 
entrance to college, and for the Academic Diploma should consist of the 
following tests : 

1. A test of the pupil's power of written expression by one or more compo- 
sitions on subjects suggested by the personal experience or the general 
information of the candidate. 

2. A test of the range and quality of the reading of the pupil and of his 
power of literary appreciation by means of: 

a) The answering of a number of simple and suggestive questions 
on standard texts not previously prescribed. 

b) The explanation of two out of three or four passages of prose or 
poetry of ordinary difficulty, selected from books not to be pre- 
viously prescribed. 
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3. A test of the candidate's power of oral expression by reading aloud and 
conversing. 

Animated discussion followed. The Council clearly was opposed to 
going on record as seeming to approve the Eastern examination system, 
and urged Mr. Clark to come squarely out for certification. It was 
freely granted, however, that such a test as the one proposed was practical 
and might have a good influence, particularly with regard to oral expres- 
sion. The matter was finally referred to the Board of Directors for 
action, with the understanding that the Council must not be made to 
appear favorable to an examination system of entrance to college. 1 

After making an assessment to pay the expenses of the meeting, the 
society adjourned. 

PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 

The principal papers read before the Council appear in full in this 
and the succeeding number of the Journal. Summaries of the discus- 
sions are here grouped under the several topics. 

Possibilities of the Work of the Council 
Professor Lewis, Lewis Institute, Chicago, 111. : The speaker before 
me has wisely refrained from proposing the discussion of our probabili- 
ties, and in his outline of ends and aims has covered the field of our 
possibilities. But possibilities are divisible into more remote and less 
remote. Of the second class I shall name three. 

It is quite possible for this organization to forward the cause of a 
uniform nomenclature for grammar. It is not necessary for our school 
grammars to carry a mass of unscientific, factitious, make-believe 
phraseology, the residue of an obsolete psychology. 

It is quite possible for us to focus attention upon the vague subject 
called English, till we know what part of it is examinable. We can 
establish reasonable standards of promotion. For one, I think that 
these should be standards of power in writing and speaking English. 
We should promote the student according to his progress in the command 
of a sound plain prose style. If we could once agree upon this principle, 

1 The following revision of the resolutions has been proposed: 
Resolved: (1) That the Council draw the attention of examiners in English to 
the protest of the New York State Association of English Teachers, adopted at its 
meeting of December, 1909, and embodied in a pamphlet entitled "An Open Letter 
to Teachers of English"; (2) That it is the sense of the Council that if examinations 
in English for admission to college are to be held at all, the tests suggested in this 
circular will obviate many of the present evils; (3) That the ends desired by the 
New York State Association can. be attained most simply and directly by the general 
adoption of a system of certification. 
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we should then be able to place the study of literature upon a higher 
basis, somewhat apart. We could make literary study a joy, a progress 
into the life of ideals and the imagination. It is easy to make students 
hate literature by treating imponderables as if they were quantitatively 
determinable. 

It is quite possible that this Council should diminish insularity and 
promote good feeling among the teachers of English in America. It 
ought to make impossible such passages at arms as that which recently 
occurred between Professors Lounsbury and Bates in the New York 
Nation. To take these gentlemen seriously would be to believe that 
English cannot be taught, whereas the fine results obtained by both 
these men prove the contrary. The work of the Council will be worth 
while if it does no more than eliminate such letters from the columns of 
the Nation. 

Professor Clapp, Lake Forest College: There has been too little 
class-consciousness among teachers of English. Wherever I have met 
English teachers, in high school and college alike, it has seemed that 
each one is working alone, with relatively little knowledge of what 
others are doing. High-school teachers of English have at present one 
rather unfortunate bond of union in that they all have to teach the 
same college-entrance books, but they do not know much of one another's 
methods or results. College teachers have even less knowledge of one 
another's methods than do the high-school teachers. While individ- 
uality is most desirable in education, our present isolation is both 
wasteful and injurious. We should all be benefited by having a strong 
and widely extended organization of our own, which would keep us all 
informed of progress in any part of the country, and to which we might 
bring problems which are too large to be settled by any one teacher or 
by the teachers in any one neighborhood. There are problems of 
organization, of methods, and of principles and aims, with regard to which 
we have all been drifting. A national organization would help toward 
settling some of them. 

Such an organization could do much toward giving publicity to the 
report of Professor Hopkins' Committee from the Modern Language 
Association regarding English composition teaching— the amount of 
work which should be required of the teacher and the rate of pay. The 
investigation begun by this committee is the most important develop- 
ment of the last twenty years for teachers of English and for their classes. 
It ought to be brought to the attention of school officials and school 
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boards throughout the country. A national organization of English 
teachers could do more for this result than any other agency. 

Such an organization should consider the far-reaching questions of 
oral English. The time of utter neglect of oral work by English classes 
is passing. Beginnings are being made here and there toward developing 
oral work — notably by the State Association of Teachers of English in 
Illinois, during the past year. But there are problems of the relationship 
of oral work to the work in writing and in literature which ought to be 
worked out by a national body. 

There is the tremendous question of the general purpose of the courses 
in English — "Culture" or "Efficiency." At present many teachers are 
trying for both these desirable objects in every class and failing, pretty 
obviously, to secure either. I believe that we must find a way to do our 
work so as to achieve both objects. We are not going to be relieved of 
the burden of teaching the boys and girls to speak and write correctly 
and effectively; in the opinion of the general public that is what we are 
hired for. Nor can we avoid the duty — and the delight — of developing 
in the young people a sense of the significance and the beauty of litera- 
ture. The English teacher, or the English department, in every school 
must continue to be responsible for both these matters. And to find the 
way will take all the wisdom that all of us possess. A national organiza- 
tion, particularly if it can have some sort of periodical to publish its 
proceedings, is practically a necessity today. It will develop for us, in 
time, a national standard of what is desirable and what is practicable in 
both aims and methods, of which we have been sadly in need. 

Mr. Ernest R. Clark, East High School, Rochester, N.Y. : We are 
facing big problems. The economic waste in our failing to do what we 
ought to do in the matter of English is enormous. This Council, com- 
posed as it is of representatives, has a large opportunity. Teachers 
should unite in presenting their problems to school authorities. The 
present system of examining candidates for entrance to college has a 
very bad influence. Pupils should be examined for power, to determine 
their ability to speak, to read, and to write. The Council might well 
formulate a plan for such an examination. 

The Council should be composed of three departments, viz., elemen- 
tary, high school, and college, and the representatives in each department 
should be actual workers in that particular field. A primary teacher 
would not be a suitable representative of the college section and the 
reverse would be equally grotesque. 
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English in the elementary schools is the greatest problem in American 
education today. It extends over a period of eight years, while the high 
school and college have four years each. It applies to ioo per cent of 
all the children, while high-school English applies to less than 15 per cent 
of them and the college to less than 3 per cent. It occupies from 35 per 
cent to 57 per cent of the time on the daily program, while the high 
school and college always have less than 25 per cent of the total time. 

The subject is in the most chaotic condition conceivable. There is no 
agreement among principals of elementary schools as to subject-matter, 
form or kind of work, method, or anything else. The best teachers are 
utterly at sea. They do all sorts of things in the name of English. 

The teaching of English in colleges and in high schools has improved 
in the last twenty years. The study of the problem began in the college 
and was forced upon the high school, and these two departments are 
giving the subject careful consideration. But this is a backing-up 
process; the correct study of the problem begins with the child and 
moves forward through the grades, the high school, and the college and 
adjusts itself to the normal child at all points. 

Miss Flora E. Hill, State Normal School, Marquette, Mich.: I 
should like to call the attention of the Council to the condition of English 
teaching in the small high schools. It is quite a common practice of the 
superintendents to engage specialists to teach the languages, the sciences, 
and mathematics, but to distribute the English classes among all such 
teachers as have one or two hours over what are required for their 
special subject. In most cases none of these teachers has ever had any 
special preparation for English teaching. They frequently have no liking 
for it, and most give to it only the time for which they can find nothing 
else. They probably do the best they can, and this is done, of course, 
by recalling what they can of how their teachers taught the subject. 

As a teacher of English in a normal school, I have had two students, 
graduates in the same class from the same school, one of whom had had 
a fairly good preparation in both composition and literature, and the 
other of whom had written only three or four compositions in a four 
years' course in English. "It all depends," they say, "upon the teacher 
you have." 

Anyone who has stopped to think about it, knows that the assignment 
of themes, the correction of them, and the real teaching of literature 
require a person trained in these departments of thought. The Council 
should urge that specially trained teachers only should be allowed to 
hold the positions in which English is taught. 
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President William Bishop Owen, of the Chicago Teachers College, 
pointed out that the English teacher can do more than any other to 
instruct young people in the humanities. Mr. Owen's remarks will be 
embodied in an article on the " Educational Opportunity of High-School 
English" to appear in a future number of the Journal. 

The Need of Improvement in the Conditions Surrounding the 
Teaching of Composition 

Professor Edwin M. Hopkins presented a printed report of the 
investigations of his committee. He explained that a letter from a 
teacher who had broken down under the strain of composition work had 
induced him to take up the task of gathering data and securing publicity. 
Twelve thousand copies of the report have already been distributed in 
seven states. Two new questions have come up. The first is, How does 
the burden of the composition teacher compare with those of other 
teachers? and, second, How does the cost of instruction in English 
compare with that of other subjects? It seems certain that at least 
one-half more money should be spent upon composition work in order 
to prevent the large waste now common. 

Mr. Hopkins has prepared an article on his investigation especially 
for the Journal (see p. 1). 

Mr. Edwin L. Miller, assistant principal of the Central High 
School, Detroit, Mich.: This report of Professor Hopkins is a fine piece 
of work finely done. It is the most hopeful thing that has been in the 
field of English teaching in America for some years. Ever since I began 
to teach English, eighteen or twenty years ago, I have heard English 
teachers abused because they did not get satisfactory results. Most of 
these criticisms came from young college professors and from old business 
men, and as I, at that time, had great respect for both classes, I thought 
probably that our failure was due to our stupidity. I have come in late 
years to a different conclusion, and Professor Hopkins' report has made 
that conclusion, which before was only a theory, into a conviction. The 
truth appears to me to be that when we undertake to teach English we are 
undertaking to teach at least two subjects and possibly more. The first 
of these subjects is the expression of our own ideas in writing or orally. 
The second is the interpretation of other people's ideas, the bare under- 
standing of them. If we went no farther than this in the study of 
literature, the English teachers, as the course is now organized, would 
have to do twice as much work as is laid out for any other department, 
but, aside from this, there is the whole content of literature in its higher 
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and subtler aspects to be taken into consideration. Literature is a great 
mirror of life. It includes history, science, philosophy, religion, and, in 
teaching it, we are face to face with a problem as broad as life itself. 
Professor Hopkins shows us conclusively, I think, how big this problem 
is. He shows us how hopeless it is to struggle with it in the face of 
existing conditions. I have tested these results in the light of my own 
experience, and I find that they are perfectly sound. 

I do not think, however, as has been said here this morning, that it 
is fair to say that the work done by the devoted army of English teachers 
throughout the country has all been thrown away. I resent any such 
insinuation. It has not been thrown away. A good deal of it has been 
uneconomical, I admit. This has been due largely to the fact that 
composition, grammar, and reading have been inextricably mixed. An 
important economy in effort and an important gain in efficiency would 
be secured if the courses in reading and the courses in composition were 
separated, as we have separated them in Detroit. This new arrange- 
ment has now been in operation with us for two years, and the result 
has been entirely satisfactory. I do not believe that anything could 
induce our teachers to go back to the old scrambled-eggs course. 

The fact, however, remains that Professor Hopkins' committee has 
discovered the only real remedy for the disease. Let me repeat that his 
report is the most hopeful thing that has been in the field of English 
teaching since English came to be recognized as a regular subject in the 
high schools of this country. 

Professor Harry K. Bassett, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. : We must get the report to the people who are responsible, to the 
school officers. The men who hold the purse strings should know the 
actual conditions. The English Association of Wisconsin is about to 
publish the report in that state. The same should be done everywhere. 

Professor Coulter's paper, with which the discussion of the topic 
closed, appears elsewhere in these pages. 

The English Course in the American High School 

The papers by Mr. Thomas, Miss Breck, and Mrs. Hulst are reserved 
for publication in the February number of the Journal, together with a 
summary of the final report of the Committee on College-Entrance 
Requirements of the English Round Table of the National Education 
Association. 

In reporting the progress of the National Education Association 
committee, Mr. Hosic called to mind the fact that the high school has 
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been for some time a center of agitation. He related the history of the 
committee, explained its plan of work, and read a number of letters from 
English teachers and others to show the trend of opinion as to the 
influence of the Uniform Entrance Requirements in English and the 
examinations set upon them. On the whole, the verdict seems decidedly 
unfavorable. But the present situation is hopeful. All are reasonably 
willing to co-operate in bringing about healthier conditions. By the 
method of experiment and comparison of results we must learn how to 
instruct adolescents in the mother-tongue. 

Mr. Clark, of Rochester, N.Y., deplored the grinding-in of mere 
facts, so often observed in the English classes of the small high schools. 
He would have no entrance examinations on books previously prescribed. 

Mr. Theodore C. Mitchill, Jamaica High School, New York, 
N.Y.: The Uniform Conference on Entrance Requirements in English 
at the time of the last meeting was composed of thirteen college men, 
two representatives of academies, and one principal of a public high 
school. The results shake one's faith in the ability of college men to 
determine wisely the high-school course. What recognition, for example, 
do the examinations provide for the dramatic instinct? How do they 
bear upon the problem of current fiction ? 

The center of the English course should be composition rather than 
literature. Books should illumine the thoughts and aspirations of the 
pupils. They may do so when we get rid of the prescribed lists. This 
is the first step, in the East at any rate. The course must be reorganized 
from the point of view of the pupil. This will be a large and difficult 
task, involving, among other things, provision for training in oral 
expression. 

The Council should boldly take the side of the school. The college 
men look out from their cloisters to view the student approaching their 
gates, but from our point of view the college is only a beauty spot in 
the landscape. 

The Chairman: The totem pole is already partly cut through and 
tottering to its fall. It is reported that even the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge in England are about to adopt a certificate system of 
entrance. 

Miss Emma Breck, Oakland, Cal. : A visitor to the East is impressed 
with the inadequacy of the present course in English to meet the demands 
of varying conditions. Yet many teachers seem to be without hope of 
change. Departure from college-entrance requirements is usually 
made, if at all, in secret. 
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We must have a true pedagogy of English teaching and a course based 
upon principles, not a mere list of books. By studying the pupils and 
the reactions which certain books and conditions induce, we shall 
eventually arrive at a true basis. We must approach the problem with 
seriousness and expert knowledge. 

Mr. E. H. Kemper McComb, Indianapolis, Ind.: No attempt should 
be made to establish a detailed course for the schools of the country. 
We must agree upon a few fundamentals. With the immense increase 
in the number of high-school pupils has come the necessity of providing 
instruction suited to children who come from poor environment. One 
boy who was asked to read Ivanhoe, remarked that he could not under- 
stand why a man should ride around on a horse all day. He preferred 
Harold McGrath. But another boy declared, " Character is the thing." 
We must provide for all sorts of boys. Moreover, some of our pupils 
will never read anything but the newspaper, and books on their occupa- 
tions. It is useless to try to make all literary. The colleges must 
recognize this. 

We must study the problem of adolescence. For example, a project 
involving teamwork will enlist all. Hence, appoint committees to do 
certain tasks. The love of the heroic, so marked at this time, should be 
satisfied with modern as well as ancient heroes. Why not F. Hopkinson 
Smith's Captain Scott as well as Homer's Ulysses ? 

The high school must articulate better with the elementary school and 
avoid overambitious methods. College graduates very often prove poor 
teachers because not adaptable. In exposition one class found a really 
well- written account of "How Cobb Stole Home" an acceptable model. 

The burden of work may be lessened by co-operation with other 
teachers. By employing oral composition, having fewer themes and 
more self-criticism, the composition problem is largely solved. The 
literature work may well be called merely reading. Let us seek to put 
the children a little farther on, not to carry out some prescribed course. 

Mr. Robert W. Neal, Amherst, Mass.: The Agricultural College 
is striving to employ common-sense methods in examining candidates 
for entrance. Boys are asked to tell how some familiar tool or machine 
is made. The tendency is away from books to more natural tests. 

Miss Elvira D. Cabell, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, 111. : The 
optimism of the meeting is inspiring. The task before us is hard, but 
results are coming. Mankind is divided into ancient, mediaeval, and 
modern periods. Children are Moderns, but many of us are approaching 
the Mediaeval. We must get really into the situation with the children. 
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Professor Squires, University of North Dakota: I belong to that 
much-criticized class, the college professors of English, and certainly 
feel very humble in this presence. However, if I may be permitted, I 
should like to say a few words in behalf of the much-abused Uniform 
Entrance Requirements. They had at least one merit: they gave a 
certain unity and system to the English work. In my part of the 
country the teaching of English is largely in the hands of young women 
with but little experience. To throw upon each of these the entire 
responsibility of outlining and developing a high-school course would 
certainly be a great mistake. The high-school teachers gathered here 
could no doubt arrange courses highly satisfactory; but thousands of 
young teachers all about the country would find the task too great. 
This Council will certainly miss a great opportunity if it does not make 
quite definite suggestions for an improved high-school course, which, 
while allowing reasonable liberty, shall, at the same time, have some- 
thing of the directive value of the courses hitherto suggested by our 
friends of the various uniform-entrance boards. 

In my judgment, too, it would be a mistake to confine the reading 
to books in regard to aspects of life with which the pupil is already 
familiar. The cultivation of the imagination, the leading of the mind 
and spirit out of itself, is one of the great objects of our work. Some- 
thing certainly is radically wrong when a healthy boy cannot be interested 
in Ivanhoe. 

Mr. W. F. Mozier, principal of the Ottawa Township High School, 
Ottawa, 111. : When a boy I read Les Miserables out on the woodshed 
under a willow tree. Literature work would be more effective if it were 
carried on as a sort of club. Perhaps in that case a boy would not 
declare against Stevenson because he had read Treasure Island in school. 

Let us not lay too much stress upon literary composition. Born 
authors will find themselves; the remainder need to know how to use 
English as the world uses it today. 

Professor A. B. Noble, Iowa State College: Many fail to attain a 
reasonable standard in English upon graduation from high school. At 
Iowa State College 50 per cent have been obliged to take an extra hour 
in their first year. But the tests should be for power. 

Both classical and modern literature should be studied. The Atlantic 
Monthly and the Outlook may well be used in college English. The 
problem is in part ethical, and hence the material should reflect life 
broadly. It is possible for the English teacher to get into closer touch 
with the pupils than any other. 



